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Not content with the big clock, John Muir
built what he called "my self-setting sawmill."
As he wished to see his invention at work, he
built a dam across the brook on the farm to
secure power to run the mill. Later, he busied
himself, when he could steal a few hours from
sleep or from study, in inventing, making, and
putting into use unique door locks, queer latches,
and even an automatic horse feeder. This
latter invention could be so set that it would
feed the horses at any given hour. The success
of these brought into existence automatic fire
lighters and lamp lighters.

When this inquisitive and energetic youth
was older, he decided to leave the farm to make
his own way in the world. Bundling up a few
of his inventions, he went to the State Fair.
His strange wooden clocks and other queer
contrivances interested many persons, and as
one result, John Muir soon went to work in a
machine shop, where he could use his hands and
his brain. Here he discovered his great need
of more education; he therefore entered the
State University at Madison, Wisconsin, where
his old love of the fields, the birds, and the
flowers grew still stronger.

After completing his course at the University,
Muir began the series of wanderings that carried
him through many states and to many countries.
He had never lost the desire which he had as a
boy to see new lands and observe strange plants,
trees, and animal life. When he was twenty-
nine years old he decided that, since he had
already seen many parts of the Northern States,
he should now see the Southern States and
observe their different types of vegetation.

Although he had very little money with
which to travel, in the early autumn of the
year 1867, he crossed the Ohio River at Louis-
ville, Kentucky, and struck directly into the
woods on his way to the Gulf of Mexico. Here
he was in his element There were huge forest
trees all about him; there were new birds to
be seen daily, and rare plants to be found. He
had a pair of well-trained and hardened legs,
and he knew thoroughly well how to rough it
in good weather and bad weather.

John Muir was now a man in years, but he
was still a^boy in his eagerness for a splendid
adventure in a new country. That autumn he
walked a thousand miles from the Ohio River

to the Gulf of Mexico. He grew footsore;
his supply of money ran out; he had a severe
attack of fever in Florida; but in spite of all of
these drawbacks he had a glorious time. He
was living the simple life he lovt;<l in \voods and
fields where each day was a new adventure.
When recovering from the illness contracted
in Florida, he secured passage to Cuba on a
small schooner. While he was on the Gulf of
Mexico in this small vessel, lie was busy planning
a trip into the dense jungles of South America.
From what he jotted down in his notebook
during this short sea voyage, m> learn that
he had ambitious ideas of \vhnl he wished to
do in the study of tropical plants. His plan
was to land at some point along the northern
coast of South America and then go up the
Orinoco River in a canoe or boat. In this
manner he hoped to study the plant life in
the Orinoco Valley and, in the end, reach some
stream which would allow him to float down
to the Amazon. Upon reaching this huge river,
he had planned to iloat its whole length until
he reached the Atlantic Ocean. Doesn't that
sound like the brilliant dream of some schoolboy
rather than the mature plan of a man of twenty-
nine? But that was the trip which he outlined
in his notebook, along with notes of what he
had observed of plant life in Florida and what
he hoped to see in Cuba.
As he could not make the Amazon trip,
chiefly because he had no funds, the wanderer
finally decided to go to California. He had read
much of the giant trees, the majestic mountains,
the beautiful valleys, and the many strange
plants to be found on the Coast of Gold, So he
went, just as any adventurous boy might have
gone. That was in 1869. Having no money
and being desirous of seeing the big trees and
the mountains, he hired out as a helper to a
shepherd who was to take a flock of sheep high
up in the Sierras for fresh pasturage. It was
this first glimpse of nature on a stupendous
scale that made possible his charming book,
"My First Summer in the Sierra."
For many happy days Muir climbed the
mountains while the sheep grazed.- The en-
thusiastic young naturalist, the shepherd, and
their dogs were alone with the woolly flock-
When an abundance of good pasturage was
found, a rough camp would be made for several